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THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR PERSONNEL WORKERS 
By W. S. HAYS, 
Consultant in Industrial Relations and 


Management 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The coming tide of prosperity will 
give employment men a chance to do 
the real selecting of workers of which 
they have written and 


FEDERAL BOARD PLANS 
MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 
A conference dealing with instruc- 
tor training and foremen training 
will be held in Minneapolis, beginning 
July 18, under the direction of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The group will consist of about 
forty or fifty state and city supervi- 


——— 


ENGLISH CONCERN ADOPTS 
UNEMPLOYMENT PLAN 
The Rowntree Cocoa Company, 
York, England, Business Members of 
the I. R. A. A., have adopted a plan 
to take care of its own unemployed. 
The plan applies to all workers be- 
tween the age of twenty and the age 
at which they are entitled to pensions 
from the company and 





talked so much. They 
must not wait, however, 
until the tide is upon 
them, but in this hour of 
lull prepare for the cru- 
cial test of their ability 
and experience. The ex- 
cuse of recent years “no 
good men or women avail- 
able and I had to take 
what I could get’”’ will not 
avail in the future. The 
employment man knowing 
how to properly select 
workers for his company 
will be able to raise the 
standard of the organiza- 
tion both individually and 
collectively. 

Employment men 
should not be discouraged 
because some _ personnel 
executives and workers 
have been laid off or had 
their work curtailed. Poor 
Richard, the man whose 
wisdom has been exten- 
sively quoted, says ‘He 
that hath a trade hath an 
estate, and he that hath 
a calling, hath an office 
of profit and honor, but 
then the trade must be 
worked at and the calling 
followed or neither the 
estate nor the office will 
enable us to pay our Mr. 
taxes.”’ 

Frankly speaking, and 
frank speaking is oft- 
times good for everyone 


end. 





feeling in industry. 


prosperity. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


May 25, 1921 


My dear Mr. Shay: 


I am highly gratified to see an organization 
such as yours devoting itself to the spread of more 
friendly relations between employers and the employed. 
It is hard to exaggerate the importance of this better 
In a period of readjustment such 
as this, it is all the more important that we should all 
work out our problems in harmony together. 
contact, a better understanding between managers and men 
is one of the first essentials to a prompt return to 
The American workman is quick to respond 
to any sincere appesl for his friendly cooperation, and 
I believe employers have only to make chis friendly move 
in order to waken that spirit in their men, and so 
guarantee to themselves, to their employees, and to the 
country, an era of progress and contentment with scarcely 
a parallel in our history. 
wishes to see the fundamental good will in us all re- 
leased in a pull together for our common good. 


You have my best wishes in your work to that 


Very sincerely yours, 


We Arrie YO Yorte§ 


E.Ae Shay 

Assistant Secretary 

The Industrial Relations Ass'n. of Amez>ica 
Orange,New Jersey. 


A closer 


It is one of my strongest 


was worked out by a com- 
mittee composed equally 
of representatives of the 
company and of the work- 
ers. 

Those thrown out of 
work are granted full 
benefit based on average 
earnings, while those put 
on short time receive par- 
tial benefit. Fund bene- 
fit secures to the unmar- 
ried worker fifty per cent. 
of his average earnings, 
the married man receiv- 
ing in addition ten per 
cent. for a dependent wife 
and a further five per 
cent. for each dependent 
child under sixteen years 
of age, but the total bene- 
fit must not exceed seven- 
ty-five per cent. of his 
average earnings. The 
maximum benefit is five 
pounds per week, the min- 
imum being one pound, 
five shillings. The bene- 
fit is payable for fifteen 
weeks to all thrown out 
of work, who have been 
with the firm two and a 
half years. For those who 
have been employed for a 
less period, the term of 
benefit is proportionately 
less and an extra week of 
benefit is granted for 
each complete year of 
service over two and a 
half years. Short time 








concerned, there is a rea- 

son why Employment Department 

shingles have been taken down and 

the words ‘‘Personnel Director’ rubbed 
(Continued on Page 6) 


WORKERS LOAN WAGES 
Workers of the Beaver Valley 
Traction Company and the Pitts- 
burgh & Beaver Street Railways Com- 
pany have each agreed to loan the 
companies $40 to tide over a finan- 





cial crisis. Ten dollars will be de- 
ducted from the worker’s. semi- 
monthly pay for four pay days. 


Inability to secure a loan outside ex- 
cept at high rates caused the crisis. 


sors of vocational education and per- 
sons in charge of instructor training 
and about fifteen or twenty of those 
charged with instructor training or 
foremen training in industrial plants. 
Each State is entitled to three repre- 
sentatives and the Federal Board offi- 
cials have urged that at least one of 
the three be selected from the indus- 
trial field. The selections are made 
by the State Directors of Vocational 
Education. J. C. Wright, Chief of 
the Trade and Industrial Education 
Service will have general charge: 
Charles R. Allen will be chief confer- 
ence leader, 


day workers who are em- 
ployed less than ninety per cent. of 
the normal full time, and piece 
workers employed less than eighty- 
five per cent. of full time, receive 
partial bnefits. The cost of the plan 
is borne by the company, the plan be- 
ing administered by an unemploy- 
ment committee appointed by the 
central works council and composed 
of nine members, all cf whom must 
be actively engaged in the company’s 
business and two of whom must be 
women. The right to terminate the 
plan by three months’ notice in case 
of necessity is reserved by the com- 
pany. 
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EXECUTIVE OPINIONS OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE VIEWPOINT OF LEADERS IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
FIELD AS EXPRESSED IN LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR OF PERSONNEL 


JAMES J. DAVIS, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


It is extremely encouraging to see agencies like yours devoting them- 
selves to the great work of promoting the recently expressed wish of 
the President to see a thorough understanding established among all 
parties to our common welfare—the employer, the employee and the 
public in general. It has been my steady aim as Secretary of Labor 
to exert every influence of the Department toward spreading a more 
fraternal spirit throughout the ranks of industry. Yet this is a field in 
which there cannot be too many workers. 

Conditions between the thousands of employers in our country and 
their millions of employees are, I believe, far better than we suppose. 
The press is filled daily with news of disputes and deadlocks. Nothing 
is heard from the quiet communities where entire agreement and har- 
mony prevail. The consequence is that we get a distorted view of the 
facts. The disputes come to be regarded as the rule and not the excep- 
tion. 

At the same time there is work in plenty for agencies organized to 
promote a more cordial and complete understanding between those who 
employ workmen and those who work. e have daily evidence of this 
in the Department of Labor, in the files of our correspondence. There 
are still men on both sides of the employment line who stand in need 
of “industrial disarmament.” They still regard each other with the 
old hostility and suspicion. They still fail to realize that their interests 
are mutual, that neither one can prosper unless the other prospers like- 
wise. 

At times there is a clear misapprehension as to the attitude of the 
Department in this work we are striving to do in promoting more 
friendly relations, in “stopping disputes before they begin,” as the 
President says. At times we have been accused of “interference,” with 
meddling with the old time prerogatives of the employer. Far from 
this, the Department scrupulously avoids even the appearance of seek- 
ing to meddle. Its conciliators do stand ready at all times to serve as 
umpires in disputes that have reached the point of deadlock and are 
costing employer, employee and the public much loss in wastage of 
time and stoppage of production. In this service the Department 
occupies a position unusually favorable to service of the highest and 
most patriotic order. By reason of its detachment from the issues in- 
volved, as from the oftentimes rooted prejudiced likewise involved in 
such disputes, the Department is especially fitted and able to reach an 
adjustment fair to all and by all recognized as such. On the heels of 
such adjustments there always follows an atmosphere of better feeling 
between the parties who have been at odds. 

The proof of this is in the fact that since the Department was created 
several thovsands of industrial disputes have been settled in a spirit 
of fairness. Since my coming into office nearly a hundred such dead- 
locks, large and small, have been disposed of. And that the disposition 
reached has been satisfactory on all sides, we have further proof in the 
fact that our services as mediators are now sought voluntarily by em- 
ployers and employees who cannot independently reach a settlement, 
and yet have an inward wish to be made friends again by some outside 
agency. The losses we have saved, in time, money and production 
are beyond calculation. Even more beyond calculation is the good 
done in leaving a better understanding where nothing but wrangling 
was before. 

I have done my best to preach the spirit of fraternalism, of friendly 
relations, between employers and their men. If employers would make 
a greater effort to put this spirit into their plants, if they kept in closer 
contact with each other, and recognized each other’s rights, and settled 
their differences together as men, disputes would disappear, the worker 
would be more contented, production would be greater, and prosperity 
would follow with the certainty of logic. 

It is our experience that these employers who do sincere approach 
their men.in a friendly spirit, or permit such approach from their men, 
find none of that spirit of high-handedness so often complained about 
by employers of the old school. After all, we want the workman to he 
an American Citizen, like the rest of us, and our invariable exnerience 
has been that when he is treated as such he responds with a willingness 
to play fair and work along with his boss for the common good. 
want to see that spirit brought home to every employer and every 
workman in the United States. We cannot have too many enthusiasts 
working toward that end, 





EUGENE G. GRACE, President, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


I have your letter regarding my opinion of the future of industrial 
relations work and I am very glad to say that the industrial relations 
activities which we have carried on have been of much benefit in estab- 
lishing a better relationship between the management and the em- 
ployees. We have organized departments in both our administrative 
offices and individual plants to carry on this work in the most effective 
manner and we camel the administration of this policy with equal im- 
portance to that of any other important branch of our business. : 

Through the establishment of a plan of employee representation 
some three years ago, we have been able to obtain, through close con- 
tact, a much better understanding of the employees’ point of view on 
matters affecting the conditions under which they work and the em- 
ployees have been able to obtain a better appreciation of the problems 
of management. A conference method of this kind, which provides for 
direct dealing between management and their own employees, I feel, 
is very greatly needed and should be encouraged and developed to the 
greatest possible extent in order that desirable industrial relations may 
be assured for the future. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the results accomplished 
through the work of our employment, medical and safety departments 
have been most gratifying through the reduction of labor turnover and 
the conservation of health and human life among the employees and we 
aim to constantly go forward in this work to the end that our plants 
may furnish safe, healthful and amicable employment. 


HAROLD S. McCORMICK, President, 
International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, lllinois. 

I assume that by “industrial relations work” you mean systematic, 
scientific and progressive effort on the part of industrial management 
to engage, place and deal with employees in such a manner as to get 
the right man on the right job and keep him there as long as it is for 
his and his employer’s mutual benefit. I would not only give my per- 
sonal endorsement to your statement that “industrial relations work 
will be a real integral part of industry in the future,” but I would go 
to greater length and say that this work is now essential to the fullest 
industrial success and always has heen, ever since quantity production 
and corporate ownership have necessarily made the relation between 
employer nad employee imnrsonal where before it was highly personal. 
As to the future policy of the International Harvester Company in this 
regard, I do not hesitate to say that we intend to go forward with the 
hroad and constructive policies as to industrial relations already estab- 
lished. We have found that it pays, and pays well, in mutual satisfac- 
tion and in production, to give as much and as close attention to the 
human as to the material side of industry. Careful examination of 
applicants for employment, with proper registration; competent place- 
ment of the new man; cordial and helpful introduction of the man to 
the job; development from the start of the co-operative spirit, through 
their works councils or otherwise, to the end that every employee mav 
feel himself a living factor in the enterprise, and may always be sure of 
a square deal—these, I helieve, are a sure means to mutual good will, 
to efficiency, economy, and high standards of quality and quantity in 
production. 


CHARLES R. HOOK, Vice-President and Gen’l Manager, 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Our organization is convinced from practical experience that one 
very important element of the success of an industry is the develop- 
ment of mutual confidence, respect and good will between the men and 
management. Every prosperous industry and every prosperous organi- 
zation must be built on sound business principles which are supported 
and understood by its personnel. In every group the manager must 
assume the responsibility of leadership. If he employs only a few 
workmen, he can probably attend to all of the details personally. As 
the size of the organization grows assistance will need to be secured 
to give special attention to the various phases of administration. As 
our business has grown, we have gradually developed our Personal 
Service Departments who, as their name indicates, give personal serv- 
ice to ARMCO men and women in matters of health, safety, training, 
employment, business information, etc. These departments were not 
particularly expanded during the war, nor have they heen materially 
decreased since the armistice. They will be continued as long, and 
only as long, as they can give the return in service which justifies their 
cost. They have been developed slowly, in response to real needs, and 
will, we hope. continue to develop in the mutual interest of the men 
and women who manufacture and market ARMCO products. 


PAUL W. LITCHFIELD, 

Vice-President and Factory Manager, 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


I think that wherever there are groups of employees too large to he 
personally known to the management, justice and industrial peace make 
it advisable to have an Industrial Relations Department to promote 
mutual understanding between men and management. During periods 
of depression and unemployment an industrial force becomes much 
more stable and many of the labor problems are minimized and the 
scope of the Industrial Relations Denartment is materially curtailed, 
but the principles and nucleus of the department should be maintained. 
CHARLES EDISON, Chairman of the Board, 

Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Careful selection of employees, proper training, and the inculcation 

of a spirit which will make its people work with rather than for a com- 


pany are factors to which every industry must devote untiring effort if 
its business is to endure. 
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RICHARD A. FEISS, 
The Joseph & Feiss Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


We are agreed that the future of industrial relations work as a defi- 
nite part of management is a real necessity of the future. I may lay 
stress on the fact that industrial relationship is one of the main branches 
of management and is going to be considered more and more _in the 
future as an integral part of management. It is therefore that I bring 
to your attention the thought that in the near future the work of any 
group or association of intneneriel relations should be brought closely 
together, if not united, with the work of such groups or_ associations 
whose activities cover the broader field of management. Our company 
has no idea of discontinuing industrial relations work any more than 
it has of discontinuing its production or other work that is integral to 
its management. Wherever industrial relations is considered as a frill 
or an unnecessary feature, the quicker it is done away with the better; 
but where as a specialized department it is only the result of function- 
alizing the necessary work of management, it can be no more dispensed 
with than any other part of the organization. In fact, there is no time 
when such functionalization is more essential than the present, as there 
is no time when there are more demands for intensive work both look- 
ing inward and outward of the organization on the part of that func- 
tion charged with industrial relations. 


H. B. BOLE, First Vice-President, 
The Hydraulic Steel Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


In my opinion the situation today requires that industrial relation 
work be carried along with greater effort. It seems to me that under 
conditions such as we have been going through for the past six months 
—the very foundations having been shaken—that there is more oppor- 
tunity for the right sort of industrial relations work than ever before 
and, if properly applied, will return more value—dollar for dollar—than 
it has in preceding years. Regarding the policy of this company: We 
are going to carry it on with more detail and with greater energy than 
in any of the past years and, unless the writer is greatly mistaken, the 
results will be a great deal more satisfactory than they have been in 
the past. 


A. LINCOLN FILENE, General Manager, 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


It is my belief that the farseeing executive today will recognize the 
fact that the real opportunity for constructive personnel work has just 
arrived with the reconstruction days which we are now going ome. 
The necessity for a labor scout has passed, it is true, but the need for 
centralized executive responsibility for human relations in industry is 
upon us as never before. A working copartnership between Manage- 
ment and men cannot easily be secured without setting up within the 
organization an arm of management which has this for its responsi- 
bility. Personnel administration is with us as integral a part of busi- 
ness as our merchandising, and we so recognize it. We have no inten- 
tion of reducing or eliminating this, to us, most necessary function. 


LEON P. ALFORD, Editor, 
Management Engineering, 
New York City. 


Management in engineering enterprises and industrial establishments 
is being defined as, “The art and science of preparing, organizing and 
directing human effort.”” Under this definition industrial relations work 
is an essential function of management, for it ensures the presence and 
preparation of the working force. Production in industry comes from 
bringing together men, machines and materials, starting and maintain- 
ing the manufacturing process. Industrial relations work where prop- 
erly administered, improves and increases production by maintaining 
the labor, and so has an economic justification. It will live. 


L. C. MARSHALL, Dean, 

School of Commerce and Administration, 
The University of Chicago, 

Chicago, Ill. 


I have no doubt that industrial relations work will be real integral 
part of industry in the future. At the same time, I have no doubt that, 
speaking broadly, industrial relations men must be more broadly versed 
in other business relationships than they are at present if they are to 
occupy the position they should occupy in the industry of the future. 
The personnel man who cannot “talk business” in the general councils 
of the firm in as real a sense as can the financial manager, the market- 
ing manager, or the works manager, and who cannot as truly assist in 
the formulation of the policies of the firm as can these other managers, 
need not expect that he will be taken too seriously in his own particu- 
lar realm of personnel administration. 


L. J. ZOELLER, 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Ivorydale, Ohio. 


Based upon the results of the activities of the personnel department 
since its inception, there is little question as to the necessity of its 
function in industry in the future. The Procter & Gamble Company 
believe that industrial relations work is justified only when the activi- 
ties of a personnel department are perceptible in their effect upon the 
quality and quantity of production. This, of course, presupposes close 
co-operation between the Personnel and other Departments. This 
company was among the first to establish certain phases of industrial 
relations activities, such as Profit Sharing, Industrial Persion, Sick 
Benefits, Medical Service, Employees’ Restaurant, etc. While we are 
limiting our activities to what we believe to be the essentials, and 
vigorously avoiding many of the phases which might be interpreted as 
paternalistic, we believe the work, as conducted, is vitally necessary 

and will be continued on the present basis. 


WILLIAM R. BASSET, 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co., 
New York City. 


. There has indeed been considerable discussion as to the future of 
industrial relations work. In too many quarters the feeling is that the 
labor question has been “licked” and that therefore managers, or repre- 
sentatives of so-called capital, need not concern themselves further with 
the matter, This is most unfortunate. We will always have the human 
element with us, and in normal times and times of prosperity, its voice 
will be heard. It is only when serious business depressions prevail 
that it becomes silent. The periods of depression, fortunately, but 
short when compared with the periods of normal operation and pros- 
erity. It is just at such times as the present that we should do our 
est to earn the —- of the workers and to impress upon them 
our intention and desire to be fair. Efforts made during times of pros- 
perity are looked upon as “‘boot-licking” attempts, for the average 
worker is quick to see his advantage and believes that we are trying to 
make his position better only because we must. We cannot, in a few 
years, overcome the prejudices that have been centuries in growing. 
Our industrial relations work must, therefore, continue to be a con- 
sistent effort, if it is to bear recurrent fruit. 
H. D. HAIGHT, 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


We believe that industrial relations work, properly conducted, does 
have a future, but we feel that it is essential that nothing of this kind 
should be entered upon hurriedly or without careful investigation. The 
company has followed the policy of entering upon work of this kind 
with ‘extreme caution. It has been felt that the wisest method to pur- 
sue was to embark only upon those phases which are the most pressin 
and which seem to promise constructive results. We have endeavor 
to avoid paternalism, and are of the belief that the most successful type 
of work is that where the employee and the management co-operate, 
each bearing a proper share of the burden. It is contemplated that this 
policy should be continued, and we are carrying on the work on the 
same basis as last year. 


Prof. JOHN R. COMMONS, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

In my judgment, the ersonnel work must necessarily become more 
and more important in American industry as time goes on. The labor 
problem will become more important as wage earners become a larger 
proportion of the total population. It is vital to American industry 
that the evils of irregular employment shall be taken care of before 
our situation becomes as serious as it is in Europe, where there is such 
a large proportion of wage earners. There is no other department of 
American industry, except the personnel department with specialists 
trained to the work, which can meet this increasing menace to success- 
ful business. 

J. W. HART, 
The White Motor Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


_ The management of White Motor fells that industrial relations work 
in industry is very necessary, possibly one of the greatest needs of in- 
dustry today. Great thought and care have been exercised on the part 
of the management of White Motor in order to bring about, if possible, 
proper industrial relations, inasmuch as it is their belief that industrial 
relations is purely a production problem. It is the policy of the White 
Motor in the future to continue these activities along industrial rela- 
tion work, with hopes of bringing about within the industry better in- 
dustrial relations through the process of education. 

CORNELIUS A. WOOD, Assistant to the President, 
American Woolen Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


If, by “Industrial Relations Work” you refer to work intended to 
bring about a better feeling between employer and employee in order 
to improve conditions of employment and to increase production, the 
management of the American Woolen Company strongly believes in the 
importance of such work now and in the future. 

H. H. RICE, 
General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich, 

The present is the time for the discontinuance of many industrial 
relations activities which may possibly be termed war time exigencies 
and the getting down to absolute essentials. 

JACOB S. DISSTON, JR.., 
Henry Disston & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is my opinion that the necessity for industrial relations work is a 
constantly growing factor in industry today. As the employees become 
better educated it will be more and more necessary to explain to them 
the correlation between the work that they do and industry in general. 
As the country is offering better educational facilities to the people just 
to - extent will it be necessary to increase our industrial relations 
work, 


W. A. GRIEVES, Assistant Secretary, 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Our personnel relations work is constantly increasing in its strength 
and influence. We have always believed it to be one of the most fun- 
damental factors in any industrial enterprise; consequently we could 
not consistently let up during times of depression. I rsonnel work 
is properly conceived and inaugurated, it will stand test of dull 
sume. e consider it as essential an agency as any other part of in- 

ustry. 


‘ 
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LOS ANGELES 120,000 |100,000 [120,000] 4,500] tone | 411 ! None 43 | 44-48] No | Yes} 154% 

MANCHESTER 6,000 2,000 3,000 3,000 1 20 | None| 46 37 48 Yes 22% | Wo Yes 
MERIDEN 12,000 | 11,176 | 9,799] 2,201] None, 3 | 30 | 40-45) 35-40) 50 No | Yes| 22% |¥o | Yes 
MIDDLETOWN O 7,000 | 8,000 | 4,000 250] None | None| 12 47 38 No | Yes| 28% |No | Yes 
MILWAUKEE 50 | 50 40 48 Yes 25% | No | Yes 
MOLINE 18,000 | 15,000 | 12,000] 6,500} 10 6 | 50 | 50 40 50 No | Yes| 40% |No | Yes 
MONTOUR PALLS 800 775 487 None | None | None 3 45 40 54 No Yes No Yes 
NEWARK 200,000 | 120,000 [125,000 | 40,000 40-45| 35-40) 48 Yes| Yes| 25% | No Yes 
NEW YORK 444,000 50-60] 40-45] 48-50] Yes| Yes| 25% | No | Yes 
NlaGARA FALLS | 15,000 | 12,000 /|,10,000 3 75% | 50-53| 35-38) 55 No 35% | No Yes 
PEORIA 8,500 6,250 2,930 | 4,570 3 7 2 50 40 3 No No 10% | No Yes 
PHILLIPSBURG 6,500 | 4,000 | 3,000] 2,500 7 |40=45/ 36-40) 45 Yes| No | 12% |No | Yes 
PORTLAND 80,000 | 60,000 | 60,000 | 20,000] 10%] 50%| 40%] 50 37% | 48 No Yes| 18% | No No 
POUGHKEEPSIE 8,000 4,000 5,500 2,500] None 8 5 50 35 48 No No No No Yes 
PROVIDEWE 1,500 1,464 1,020 444 52 52 52 No Yes} 15% | No Yes 
READING 21,500 | 17,975 | 16,460] 5,040] None| 14 2 | 50 | 40-45) 54 Yes| No | 20% |No | No 
ROCHESTER 80,000 | 70,000 | 50,000 | 30,000} 4 65 45 8 No | Yes| 20% |No | Yes 
SaGINAW 3,000 548 2,130 870| None| 5 | None! 50 40 50 Yes} No 30% | No Yes 
SEATTLE 70,000 | 45,000 | 50,000} 6,000] 10 | all | Mone/| 45 37% | 48 Yes| No | 15% |No | Yes 
SOUTH BEND 28,000 | 17,500 | 21,250] 3,000) 5 | 22 6 | 35-60| 25-40] 48 Yes| Yes| 30% | No | Yes 
SPRINGFIELD ‘19,773 | 18,689 | 14,544 None| 7 9 | 33665] 37-50} 46 Yes 10% |No | Yes 
ST LOUIS 225,000 | 200,000 [215,000 6 | 65%] 35%| 45 35 | 46-52] Yes 25% 

SYRACUSE 4,500 | 2,750 | 3,150 | 1,350] None/ All | None | .603 | .603 | 48.2 | Wo | Mo | 15% | Ho | Yes 
TOLEDO 35,000 | 16,000 | 15,000 | 10,000] Mone} 75 | 75 | 50 35 48 Yes 12% | No | No 
TORONTO 45-60| 40-50] 45-55] Yes| Yes| 20% | Ho Yes 
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THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

FOR PERSONNEL WORKERS 

(Continued from Page 1) 

off doors all over this country. Opportunists 
and theorists with little vision of the true 
meaning of personnel work short-sightedly 
overlooked the principal fundamental of the 
calling, WORK. The groundwork of fact and 
practicability was missing and they hitched 
their wagon to the star of every panacea or 
fancy system which came along or which 
they had seen successfully used somewhere 
else without investigating and considering 
whether it would work in their organization. 
In contrast, the real workers of the calling, 
both leaders and assistants, have been busier 
than ever. 

Employment men must get right down to 
brass tacks on their problems, remembering 
that the acid test of any work is “Does it 
pay?”. The importance of the employment 
man’s job is what he makes of it. Labor 
comes before production or capital. Even 
with the most highly developed labor saving 
device, there can = no production and conse- 
quently no return from capital, without the 
use of labor. This factor must be carefully 
selected and placed to insure the greatest re- 
turn from invested capital and raw material. 
Real appreciation of the value of the employ- 
ment man will be measured by the expertness 
and exactness with which he does his work. 
To this end he must properly fit himself 
through study and by practical application. 

One of Babson’s bulletins urges the neces- 
sity of the careful selection and training of 
workers in the following words: “The best 
time to organize labor departments either in 
the form of shop committees, personnel de- 
partments, or what not, is right now and for 
the next two or three years. The wise em- 
ployer will perfect his labor machinery now so 
that it will be ready for him when the next 
period of hurry comes, thereby saving himself 
from the position of having labor dictate to 
him the terms of his labor policy.” 

Team work, low costs and high production 
are possible only under iceal industrial rela- 
tions. The proper time to plan and begin the 
work of obtaining such relations is during 
this period of deflation and readjustment. 

wo years ago employment men were wishing 
for the time when they could actually select 
and net just collect workers. That time is 
almost here, and there is a chance now to put 
their house inorder and check up to deter- 
mine if the present minimum force is really 
up to the highest standards of quality and 
quantative production. Personnel accounts 
may now be audited and a determination made 
as to whether the activities carried on pay for 
their cost of operation and make a return on 
the investment of time, equipment and capital. 

The time is now opportune for the making 
of a labor survey of both the employment de- 
partment and of all others to establish new 
minimum standard work forces for full normal 
production. When rehiring begins, every man 
cut from the old standard means a saving in 
dollars—earnings for the employment depart- 
ment. 

Opportunity is now given for the perfecting 
of the dental and medical facilities so that 
prevention will take to some extent the place 
of cure. Unsafe conditions, possible causes 
of bad health may be found and eliminated. 
Working conditions may be studied in con- 
nection with the doctor and nurse with a view 
of saving unnecessary absenteeism and tardi- 
ness. ere are certain working conditions 
that affect one class of workers and not 
another. These conditions, where they cannot 
be eliminated, may be studied and provision 
made for the engaging of the class least 
affected. If there is any great degree of sea- 
sonal occupation, an analysis of the situation 
may be made at length and possibly some 
means found for either more broadly spreading 
the work or providing for a transfer of the 
seasonal workers to other operations so that 
continuity of service may be preserved. It is 
no secret that a regular weekly pay envelope 
keeps the workers satisfied and enables them 
to save. 

Speaking of saving leads to the question 
“Has that spirit been developed to its greatest 
extent in the individual industry?” A Phila- 
delphia_ bank has just brought out an “In- 
sured Savings Plan,” which is a combination 
of group life protection and monthly savings. 
In point of cost it does not exceed a ten year 
endowment policy. As a matter of fact it has 
the benefits of a savings fund idea at4 per 
cent. less than just group life insurance cost. 


Saving for a full ten years gets back the cost 
of the insurance as well as the money saved 
with the benefit of protection all the time. 

Another splendid opportunity for the em- 
ployment man lies in the field of education. 
foremen and executive training classes have 
been started in but few instances and there is 
a real, crying need for an extension of the 
work. The foreign born, possibly illiterate in 
his own language and certainly in English, 
needs educational work. Discouragement and 
heartaches because of his inability to_under- 
stand orders of his superiors given in English 
will be lessened and life and property will be 
safeguarded and another of the safeguards of 
Bolshevism will be weakened. The teaching 
of English pays big returns for both manage- 
ment and men. 

Service and welfare features may now be 
weighed in the balance. Many were introduced 
during a period of stress and there was no 
opportunity to ascertain the true feelings of 
those whom it was sought to benefit. Do the 
workers want them or do they believe money 
that should go into the pay envelope is being 
diverted? The opportunity now exists to give 
careful thought to the cafeteria, library, re- 
creational tacilities, etc. Are more welfare 
activities necessary for the proper care and 
treatment of the workers. he millenium is 
here if nothing has been overlooked. 

Other questions that might well be asked 
are: Is the wage system the best for the par- 
ticular type of production and business? Are 
the new workers now being selected proving 
out or is the method of selection still askew?’ 
Is production, attendance and general effi- 
ciency above that of the workers hired before 
the days of centralized employment? If these 
questions can accurately be answered in the 
positive, then there is proof the employment 
department pays. 

acations for hourly or piece workers are 
now being given considerable attention by the 
more advanced concerns. Quite a number 
have started the practice of giving such work- 
ers vacations after a certain length of continu- 
ous service, one, two or more years. With 
proper team-work and co-operation of the 
workers, vacations may be given without a 
noticeable loss of production. ae 

It is the duty and definite responsibility of 
personnel workers to stabilize and make a 
uniform demand for workers in the industry 
in which they labor. To that end close co- 
operation should be given all agencies which 
may give assistance or to which assistance 
may be given. Local chapters of the various 
industrial organizations, industrial engineers, 
safety, industrial relations, etc., should con- 
centrate on this subject. No greater service 
may be rendered mankind than that of creat- 
ing the eqgereay of work to every worker 
every working day in the year. ; 

The employment man has a definite share of 
responsibility in doing away with the present 
vast unemployment and avoiding the periodic 
return of such a status in certain lines. He 
should act on committees studying such con- 
ditions and also educate the workers in his 
own ranks as to how they may provide steady 
work for others.Steady employment produces 
lower unit costs and consequently lower cost 
to the purchaser. . 

There must be evolved some plan of provid- 
ing joint employment and personnel offices for 
concerns which cannot afford individual offices, 
so that every industrial organization, large 
and small, shall have the benefits of the work 
of specialists in industrial relations lines. The 
building industry, the second largest industry 
in the country, has not taken up industrial re- 
lations work except in isolated instances. In 
this industry the group plan might well work. 
Through such centralized offices a more con- 
tinuous working year might be afforded the 
men in this field and thereby prevent the loss 
of time which amounts to about sixteen weeks 
each year on the average. The development 
of this plan to create community interest in 
eliminating unemployment by providing em- 
ployment would possity go a long way to- 
ward stabilizing the labor market and keeping 
the worker from so frequently wandering to 
fresh, and in his mind, more lucrative pastures. 

The work of the personnel and employment 
man is worth while from every view-point and 
is never ended if there is a proper casting for 
the part. “1921, the golden year or person- 
nel work, calls.” The action of Secretary of 
Labor Davis in asking an appropriation of 
$400,000 more for a greater industrial relations 
work in the national department, should en- 
courage and inspire all to take up the Cross 
soe press forward. Are we down-hearted? 


WAGES AND HOURS 
SHOWN BY SURVEY 

A very slight improvement in em- 
ployment conditions with a general 
decrease in wages since December 1, 
1920, is indicated by the third indus- 
trial survey made by the Industrial 
Relations Association, the digest of 
which is published on pages 4 and 5 
of this issue. A wide variety of opin- 
ion as to the coming of normal condi- 
tions was expressed by the corre- 
spondents, ranging from the fall of 
1921 to 1930. Some frankly said 
they had no ideas on the subject. 

Although wages have generally de- 
creased, but few instances were 
noted of a reduction in rents. In- 
stead, a considerable number de- 
clared rents had increased since De- 
cember 1. A slight improvement in 
housing conditions was noted, due 
largely to families doubling up. Dur- 
ing the time of high wages, many 
families felt they could indulge in 
separate apartments or houses, de- 
spite the high rents. Now they are 
returning to the smaller quarters, 
thereby relieving to some extent the 
housing shortage. There is still a 
shortage, however, of desirable one- 
family houses, especially for rent. 
Practically all the one-family houses 
now being built are for speculative 
sale purposes and cannot be rented. 

A shortage of farm labor still prevails in 
some sections, especially Ohio and upper New 
York State. The industrial depression sent 
many of the farmer’s sons who had gone to 
the cities to paueeer in the war wages, 
back to the farm. his return flow has de- 
creased to some extent the number of unem- 
ployed in the cities and should be of material 
aid in increasing the number -of acres under 
cultivation during 1921. 

In the tabulated returns the figures for Day- 
ton, Ohio represent the plants connected with 
the Dayton group. The Baltimore figures are 
for the State of Maryland and not for Balti- 
more city alone. The figures for Reading, 
Pa., are based on sixteen of the largest plants. 
The same applies to the Springfield figures. 
Corning and Saginaw returns are based on in- 
dividual lpants which are representative of 
these in the territories involved and the rates 
given are basic throughout the sections. 

Not included in the tabulation are the fol- 
lowing figures from Worcester, Mass., based 
on seventy-two metal industries employing 
2,310 workers. The first figure given is the 
minimum hourly rate and the second the maxi- 
mum: Toolmaker, .46, .91; machinist, all 
around, .44, $1; lathe, .42, .90; planer, .54, 
-94; grinder, .45, .86; bench and vise, .26, .80; 
drill, .30, .76; boring mill, horizontal, .50, .84; 
vertical, .56, .90; automatic screw machine, 
-44, .76; hand screw machine, .38, .70; turret 
lathe, .44, .90; shop carpenter, .42, .80; pat- 
ternmaker, .50, $1; helper and handyman, .36, 


.76; pipe fitter, .50, .80; electrician, .48, .84; 
polisher, .42, .70. 


PURCHASING AGENT 

ay Soy American, twelve years with New 
York State public utility corporation as pur- 
chasing agent, desires similar position with 
public utility or industrial concern. Present 
position abolished for economy reasons. High- 
est references as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress PURCHASING, care PERSONNEL, 
Box 547, Orange, N. J 


STATISTICIAN—PERSONNEL 
MANAGER 

Forty-two, American, A. B. Degree from 
Brown and A. M. from Harvard. Recognized 
specialist in research and statistics, three years 
in shipbuilding and steel personnel work, de- 
sires either statistical or personnel position in 
industry. Available immediately. A-1  refer- 
ences. Address STATISTICS, care PER- 
SONNEL, Box 547, Orange, N. J. 
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WHY WOMEN LEAVE THE 
JOB QUICKER THAN MEN 

Do women stay on the job a 
shorter period than men? 

To ascertain the answer the Bu- 
reau of Women in Industry of New 
York have made a survey of eighty 
establishments in the state, employ- 
ing 14,497 men and 14,435 women. 
Of the eighty firms only fifteen kept 
turnover records. Here is the rec- 
ord of twelve of the fifteen. 


Women Men 
116 per-cent. 91 per cent. 
71 io 34 "7 
126 ° 116 oo 
396 a 216 si 
70 ia 58 “ee 
160 cr 115 o 
250 ¥ 150 7 
4 “e 3 « 
92 oe 65 “é 
20 ia 10 oe 
33 “ 15 ity 
120 = 137 ni 


Commenting on the tindings, Nelle 
Swartz, Chief of the Bureau, says: 

“In analyzing the turnover of the 12 firms, 
however, these facts stand out with signifi- 
cance. ’ 

(a) That where turnover for a given shop 
is high, it has meant in three instances that 
the high rate of turnover among women was 
due to high labor turnover in one department. 
In other words, it was the turnover in one 
department where women were employed that 
brought their turnover rate up. 

(b) That in the majority of cases, the 
women employees were doing the least skilled 
work. All turnover studies that have been 
made, show that turnover among the unskilled 
is higher than among the skilled, whether man 
or woman. 

(c) The women employees on the whole 
represented a very much younger group than 
the men employees and turnover is usually 
higher among young workers than among the 
more mature ones. 

(d) The records indicate in six instances a 
higher turnover rate among unmarried than 
married women, and in six instances a higher 
rate among married than unmarried. 

The evidence obtained from the plants who 
have established employment departments in 
charge of trained executives showed a notice- 
able turnover decrease within a twelve months’ 
period. Women respond and react to a well 
organized, centralized employment department 
perhaps more than men, in that many of their 
work problems are poten problems and can 
be easily adjusted by a sympathetic and un- 
dorgeaninns employment director. 

One manufacturer testified to the fact that 
he had reduced his turnover 50 per cent. by 
(1) ‘comprehensive analysis of the require- 
ments of each job; (2) careful selection of 
applicants; (3) comprehensive training of new 
hands; (4) systematization of promotions; (5) 
investigations of causes for leaving; (6) regu- 
larization of employment. 


PUBLIC UTILITY AIDS 
NATIONAL GUARD WORK 


The Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Company, Balti- 
more, has announced the following 
policy toward its workers who desire 
to affiliate with the Federalized Na- 
tional Guard. 


1. Any employee of the Company who is 
engaged in National Guard work, such as en- 
listment, solicitation of enlistments, medical 
examination, or any other proper Guard duty, 
shall be allowed full time pay. 

2. In all cases where employees serving in 
the National Guard are called into the service 
of the State, the Company will pay the differ- 
ence between the amount allowed by the State 
and the amount otherwise due from the Com- 
pany. 

3. Time lost on account of drills, field serv- 
ice, such as encampments, shall not be de- 
ducted from any vacation to which the em- 
ployee is entitled. The approval of the De- 
partment Head and Major H. S. Barrett must 
be secured by all employees who desire to en- 
list and participate in these benefits. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


New members of the Board of Di- 
rectors recently elected by the repre- 
sentatives of the Business Member- 
ships and the local groups are: 

BUSINESS MEMBERSHIP 
Don R. Stevens, Manager, Labor Division, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 

; AL GROUPS 
Chicago—F. C. W. Parker, Central Y. M. C. A. 
Pittsburgh—H. N. Wood, Union Switch and 

Signal Co, 
Detroit—W. R. Kitson, Solva 
Indianapolis—R. N. Phelps, 
Rochester—W. F. Johnson, 

ments Co. 
Cleveland—M. J. Jones, Sherwin-Williams Co. 
* Succeeding S. P. Hall. 
** Succeeding L. R. Judson. 
*** Succeeding J. W. Stickney. 


RUBBER WORKERS PICK 
GOOD REPRESENTATIVES 


Statistics prepared by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., show that 
their workers have carefully picked 
their representatives in the Indus- 
trial Assembly. In the House the 
average age is thirty-six years and 
eight months and in the Senate 
thirty-eight years and six months. 
The representatives average four 
years and five months of Goodyear 
service and the Senators just twice 
that, or eight years and ten months. 
All but four are American born, the 
majority coming from Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and the central states. All 
but four are married. 


- Process Co.** 
ink-Belt Co.*** 
Taylor Instru- 


INSURANCE SECTION 
PLANNED BY UNION 
The International Association of 
Machinists has under consideration 
the establishment of an insurance de- 
partment that will make the organi- 
zation a fraternal body in all that 
the term applies, as well as a trade 
union. Under the plan every metn- 
ber may carry life insurance up to 
$2,000 without medical examination 
and regardless of present age, at a 
fixed rate of fifty cents per month for 
every $500 of insurance. The only 
compulsory feature is that every 
member shall carry $500 of insur- 
ance. This amount may be increased 
by $250 a year until the maximum of 
$2,500 is reached. 
DETROIT DISCOURAGES 
COMING OF MORE MEN 
Reports in the daily press that in- 
dustrial conditions had nearly re- 
sumed normal in Detroit caused the 
unemployed in other cities to go 
there seeking work. Many were pen- 
niless and it was necessary for muni- 
cipal and charitable aid. The De- 
troit Employment Managers’ Associa- 
tion adopted resolutions deploring 
the spreading of the false reports and 
calling upon the newspapers to give 
a true view of the situation. The in- 
dustries of the city are employing 
approximately fifty per cent. of the 
number employed a year ago, the 
number of unemployed being esti- 
mated at from fifty to seventy-five 
thousand. 


NEW VACATION RULES 
OF SHEPARD COMPANY 


The following vacation ruling has 
been made by the Shepard Electric 
Crane and Hoist Company of Mon- 
tour Falls: ” 


Heads of Starf Departments and their as- 
sistants shall be entitled to two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. 

In general the following rule will be used 
to determine eligibility of other employees to 
vacation with pay: 

If the nature of the employment is such as 
to closely confine employees to desk work 
practically all the time, without change of 
occupation to relieve the monotony during the 
day, the employee will be given consideration 
for vacation with pay, subject to the follow- 
ing, conditions: 7 

mployees shall have been engaged in such 
an occupation for a year previous to the be- 
ginning of the vacation period. 

Draftsmen and Salesmen will be entitled 
to two weeks’ vacation with pay, after service 
of ous year from the beginning of vacation 
period, 

Tracers and employees in other clerical posi- 
tions will be entitled to one week’s vacation 
with pay, after one year’s service from the be- 
ginning of vacation period, and two weeks’ 
vacation with pay, after two years from the 
begpacions of vacation period. 

acation period shall be from June 1 to 
November 1 

No charge of less than one week will be 
made against vacation time. 

Absence due to sickness will not be charged 
to vacation time. 

Vacation chart will be kept in Employment 
Department. 

All arrangements for vacation must be made 
through the department head with the Em- 
ployment Department. 


CHINS AND WAIST LINES 
AS A GUIDE TO ABILITY 


Do you look at a man’s chin or his 
waist line when hiring? Here is 
what Mrs. Ethel Spalding Slater, vo- 
cational advisor, and former organist 
in the Maryland Penitentiary, told 
the Baltimore group. 

“The chinless individual or the one whose 
lower jaw is not well defined is not to be de- 
pended upon for sustained effort and should 
be in occupations where there are frequent 
vont, SUEES or variations in the character of 
work. 

“Short chinned people are more susceptible 
to colds, pneumonia and other ills than those 
with normal chests. Physicians have discov- 
ered an affinity between the lower jaw, the 
heart and lungs, and a small chin is held in- 
dicative of physical weakness. 

“The lantern-jawed individual is a glutton 
for work and should be allowed headway and 
not repressed. More people take rest cures 
pan | forced or self repression than from over- 
work, 

“Few fat men ever become beggars. A fat 
man becomes obese because of his innate good 
nature. He is a lover of ease and finds a way 
to indulge that propensity. He _ gravitates 
naturally to the swivel chair, make a good 
executive and is a natural politician. 

“Nearly all men in the penal institutions 
are bodily weak but have bright minds. Their 
bodies had not developed along with their in- 
tellects and this led to criminal tendencies, 
due to improper balance. Such conditions 
were more or less due to lack of proper diet 
and training during the formative period.” 


GOING TO THE DENTIST 

One hundred workers of the Cutler-Hammer 
Co., Milwaukee, need not to have trouble with 
their teeth for a year, if they have $45. Un- 
der an offer by the Milwaukee Industrial Den- 
tal Clinic, which has maintained a branch in 
the Medical Department of the Company, one 
hundred workers may have a complete survey 
of the teeth, a thorough X-Ray examination, 
all cavities filled with gold, silver or synthetic: 
individual teeth to be crowned with both gold 
and porcelain; all missing teeth supplied with 
bridges, both fixed and removable; if neces- 
sary, teeth extracted and plates supplied and 
the teeth maintained in good condition for one 
year. All for $45 in advance, or $50 on time. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER: PLANT PAPER 


LABOR PROBLEMS—A series of five bulle- 
tins issued by the extension division of the 
U niversity of Wisconsin. 1—Explanation; 

-A Labor Policy and a Labor Audit; 3— 
The Cycle of Em provement 5 3a—Employment 
Forms and Routine; 4—Job Analysis; 5— 
Absentism. 

WAR TIME STRIKES AND THEIR _ AD- 
TUSTMENT—Alexander M. Bing. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

THE HOU SING SITUATION AND THE 
WAY OUT—Lawrence Veiller. National 
Housing Association, New York. Publica- 
tion 55. Twenty-five cents. 

PRINCIPLES OF LABOR LEGISLATION 

R. Commons and John B. Andres. 
edition. Harper & Bros., New 


$2.75. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LEGIS- 
LATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA—Bulletin 272. Bureau_ of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINED WO.- 
MEN as Employment, Labor and Industrial 
Relations Managers. Florence Taylor, Chi- 
cago Collegiate Bureau of Occupation, 5 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Free. 


THE CLOSED OR OPEN SHOP?—Walter 


Drew, Counsel, National Erectors Associa- 
tion. Published by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 30 Church Street, 


New York. Free. 
WAGE CHANGES IN 
tember 1924—December, 1920. Research Re- 
port No. 35. National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 10 East 39th St.. New York. $1. 
PLANT DISABILITY FUNDS—Charles M. 
Mills. Special Bulletin, Department of La- 
bor, New York. No. 105, April, 1921. De- 
partment of Labor, Albany, N. Y. Free. 
INDUSTRIAL POSTURE "AND SEATING 


INDUSTRY—Sep- 


Edith Hilles and Wilhelmina Conger. 
Special Buletin, Department of Labor, New 
York. No. 104, es 1921. Department 


of Labor, Albany Y. Fre 

HISTORIC FAILURES IN APPL IED SDO- 
CIALISM—Daniel J. Ryan. Fifth Edition. 
The Sears & Simpson Co., Columbus, O. 
15 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC BENEFI- 


CIAL ASSOCIATION—Fourteenth Annual 
Report. Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


AMERICAN BU pines METHODS—Floyd 
W. Parsons, E. M., Editor Everybody’s 
Business in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Gives digest of methods for handling indus- 
trial and commercial problems. G. P. Put- 
man’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 
2.50. 

HOW IS THE CO-OPERATIVE STORE 
FARING—Bulletin, giving result of survey 
through questionnaire. National Association 
of Corporation Tne 130 East 15th St., 
New York. 25 c¢ 

LEGISLATION LIMITING HOURS FOR 
WOMEN.—Bulletin No. 15. Gives effects 
of legislation action in shortening working 
period of women. Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

OFFICIAL DIRECTORY—Bulletin, iving 
list of members of U. S. Senate and House 
of Representatives, together with list of 
standing committees. American Exd¢hange 
National Bank, New York. Free. 

FACTORY WORK FOR GIRLS—Margaret 
Hodgen. Information as to what _— may 
expect to meet in industry. The oman’s 
Press. New York. 85 cents. 

PLANT ORGANS—Circular No. 6, Univer- 
sity Extension Division, University of Wis 
consin, Madison, Wis. 


BULLETIN, AOATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS (March)— 
Cenetruction Wa es, 1921, in ° Cities. 
77 UB WORKER (March 
The ie are of Success for "an Girl in a 


Store. 
JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
sa) Problem of Graduate Training in Per- 
nnel Administration. 
INDU STRY (April 15)— 
oe joan Folie of the Y C. A. 
BUL OCIATED GENERAL 
Cc ONTRACTORS (April) — 
Data for use in Determining a Fair Wage. 
WELFARE WORK (London) —_—- 
Factory Acts in Relation to Welfare 
Principles of Employment Management. 
How the Bristol Pottery Works Committee 
Was Started. 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS (May)— 
Speeding Production by Safety in a Small 
ant 
How an Electric Company Reduced Acci- 
dents 78 per cent. 
How to Prevent Falls of Workmen. 
FACTORY (May 15)— 
Clubs That Make For More Production. 
Making Time Studies Pay. 
Tests—Insurance Policies For Guster. 
More Profits from Noon-Hour Lessons 
JOU RAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
(May)— 
Output of Users and Non-Users of Tobacco. 
Carbon Monoxide Poisoning in Steel Works 
and Mines. 
Health in Merchantile Establishments. 
MODERN MEDICINE (April)— 
Physical Examination of Employees. 
Infections Affecting Trivial Injuries. 
Treatment of Acid and Alkali Burns. 
SYSTEM (May)— 
How to Handle Wage Cuts. 
Training Men to Make Rigkt Decisions. 
100 PER CENT (Ma 
Readjusting the Ofhee 1 Force. 
a 2 Wages Decreasing With the Cost of 
iving 
FACTORY (June)— 
Production Hours—A New Measure of Man- 
agement. 
Letting the Worker Pick His Job. 
What Compensation Means to the Manu- 
facturer. 


NEW MAGAZINE COMING 


Management Engineering, a tech- 
nical journal to be devoted exclusive- 
ly to the management problems of 
productive industry, will make its 
appearance July 1. It will be edited 
by Leon P. Alford, formerly editor 
of the American Machinist and later 
of Industrial Management, and pub- 
lished by the Ronald Press, New 
York. The first issue will include 
such. articles as The Pioneer Spirit 
in Engineering, by E. S. Carman; 
“What Is Management In Industry,” 
by C. E. Knoeppel; Basic Principles 
of Cost Reduction, by Sanford E. 
Thompson; ‘Yield Value Variations 
in Woodworking,” by W. L. Church- 


The Tenth Annual Safety Congress 
of the National Safety Council will 
be held in Boston, September 26. 
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EDITOR’S COLUMN 


PLANT PAPER SURVEY 
SHOWS EFFECTIVENESS 

Employees’ magazines in the 
United States are conducted to a 
greater or less extent as go-as-you- 
please affairs, according to the find- 
ings of a survey recently conducted 
by the Council of Industrial Advance- 
ment, a preliminary report of which 
has just been made. 

Not more than half of the concerns 
included in the survey gave any ex- 
press purpose for the magazine and 
many did not know why it was 
started. Others, however, were very 
emphatic in their declaration that 
the publication occupied ,a very im- 
portant place in the industrial rela- 
tions field. Less than three out of 
ten stated that their publication fol- 
lowed any definite policy. 

The preliminary report shows that 
more than a million copies of plant 
publications are being issued month- 
ly, touching the industrial and home 
life of several million people. Con- 
cerns with as few as 300 workers suc- 
cessfully maintain publications. The 
cost varies from fifty cents per 
worker per year to $12 per worker 
per year. 

Editors of all kinds were found. 
Only the! office boy seemed to be ex- 
empt from the job of editing. 

At the end the preliminary report 
says: 
to note that the foremost tribute 
paid to the value of the house organ 
in all cases lies in the whole-souled 
acknowledgement of its effectiveness 
in accomplishing unity and harmony 
and real red-blooded human rela- 
tionship between management and 
men, office and factory, laborer and 
superintendent, which must inevit- 
ably make for better human relations 
and the square deal in industry.” 


THE BLUE PENCIL 

Bert parees. Advertising Manager of the 
Morse Dry Docks, Brooklyn, is the editor and 
publisher of the first magazine to be devoted 
entirely to house organs and plant publica- 
tions. Under the name “The Blue Pencil,” 
the first issue made its appearance June 1. 
The editorial board is composed of nearly a 
score of men prominent in editorial and in- 
dustrial circles. The publication is 4%x6% 
inches, 96 pages and cover. The subscrip- 
tion price is $3 a year. If the first issue 
is to be taken as a criterion, the publication 
will be worth while. 


ASSOCIATED EDITORS MEET 

Spencer B. Hord, editor of “The Kodak 
Magazine,” published by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, was elected President of 
the Associated Editors of Employees’ Maga- 
zines of new York State, at the-annual meet- 
ing in the Advertising Club, New York. E. 
T. Wilkins, editor of “Schenectady Works 
News,” of the General Electric ompany. 
Schenectady, was named Vice- pregicent, and 
George Herbster, editor of “The Trrow,” of 
the Cluett-Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y., fills 
the combined office of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Dr. Holmes W. Merton, head of the Merton 
Institute, spoke at the luncheon. At the after- 
noon session, the speakers were: Stephen H. 
Horgan, editor of “Process Engraving” ; 
James Melvin Lee, editor of “Administration” 
and head of the New York University of Jour. 
nalism; E. A. Shay, editor of Ss ay ys 7 
and Assistant Secretary of the I. R. A. : 
and N. P. Winchell, Jr., editor of “Paper.” 





“In conclusion, it is interesting 
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